GERMANY   THE   AGGRESSOR
morally, it was a protest against the gross corruption
of the clergy, the flagrant depravity of the papal
court, and the crying scandal of the sale of indul-
gences ; economically, it was an effort by the secular
princes to seize the vast properties of the bishoprics
and abbacies, and to stop the incessant flow of gold
and silver from Germany to Rome; politically, it
was a belated rebellion of the Teuton against the
Roman domination, a declaration of independence
against the papal suzerainty.
Luther, when he propounded his ninety-five theses
against indulgences, had no idea of the pother he
was about to cause.   But after he had been compelled
by the clever but highly injudicious Eck to appeal
to the Bible and the Fathers against the Popes and
the Councils (A.D. 1519), and after he had been ex-
communicated by the Pope (A.D. 1520), and banned
by the Diet of the Empire (A.D. 1521), the combat-
ants were arrayed for the great encounter.   Germany
was divided in irremediable schism.    Luther was
necessarily opposed by the Emperor   (Charles V,
1519-56) and by the ecclesiastical princes.   But most
of the secular princes and free imperial cities joined
the party of the 'Protestants,' influenced probably
mainly by the prospect of emancipation from the
Empire and the Papacy, and by the lure of much
ecclesiastical loot.    Among the leading Lutherans
were the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the
Landgrave of Hesse, and the rulers of Brunswick,
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